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In training stenographers — 


it's TRANSCRIPTION that counts 


Here is 








how to get 
transcription 
speed 





SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


By WHITMORE and WANOUS 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES was published last summer. The 
first printing was sold out in September, at which time we had to complete a 


new printing to take care cf the demands. 


This is a book which hundreds of teachers are telling us is the long-sought 


answer to their problems of training stenographers for job standards. 


The final measure of a stenographer’s ability is in the transcription of shorthand 
at a good rate of speed on the typewriter. In SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES this is accomplished in five easy stages until the student finally writes 
from his own notes taken from unfamiliar dictated material with corrections end 
after the notes have become “'cold.'’ Throughout the course the student is 
given a related training in punctuation, spelling, hyphenization, use cf words, 


and grammar. 


When you see this book you will want to use it. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by business teachers and for 
business teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the 
constructive discussion of problems of interest to the classroom teacher 
and to the profession as a whole. In view of the nature of the maga- 
zine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not necessarily 
promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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Here is how to make your 
course in Bookkeeping 
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Eighteenth Edition 


20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


By Carlson, Prickett, Forkner 


Besides the simple development of principles through the constantly expanding 
spiral, this book also is a valuable teaching instrument because it is realistic. 
Realism is provided in the following ways: (1) Each principle is applied in 
terms of many types of businesses and organizations, (2) the problems are based 
upon typical real situations, (3) all illustrations of forms and stationery are exactly 
the same as standard forms used in business, and (4) all the procedures are in 
accord with modern accounting practices and a Federal Internal Revenue code. 


The realistic presentation will give you confidence in teaching this course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists-in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Shall We Meet the 
Challenge ? 











Columbus had an idea. He believed so soundly in this idea that he was able 
to convince others in the worthwhileness of it. He planned carefully and worked 
out every detail in order that his dream might come true. It did come true and 
as a result it played a vital part in shaping the destiny of the world. 


Our military strategists in this, the greatest war of all time, have worked 
to the limit of human ability in formulating ideas and plans that will win this 
war. The winning of this war will be due to wise planning and the work of these 
master minds. The war will not be won by chance. The winning blue print 
has already been drawn and is being put into execution day by day. 


Two years ago a typewriting teacher in one of the high schools of New Jersey 
conceived an idea that she believed would create a new interest in the teaching 
of typewriting throughout the state. Days, weeks, and months were spent in 
planning and working out the details that were necessary if the plan were to 
succeed. It was presented to the New Jersey Business Teachers Association. 
The plan was accepted and it has been acclaimed by typewriting teachers 
throughout the state as an outstanding success. 


A short time ago a teacher from New England had an idea that business 
teachers would profit professionally if the two largest business teacher associa- 
tions would pool their interests and produce a yearbook that could be divorced 
from the convention programs—a yearbook that would cover the broader field 
of business education from the viewpoint of leaders of business and manage- 
ment. The idea of this teacher was presented to committees from both associa- 
tions and it was adopted. It has resulted in an outstanding yearbook that has 
proved so successful that the plan is being continued. 


5 
~) 


Many words have been spoken and many articles have been written regard- 
ing the unification of business teacher organizations with the ultimate goal of 
one large organization that can speak for business education. This goal will 
be achieved in direct proportion to the amount of good sound planning and 
clear thinking that can be used in bringing it about. Business education now 
as never before needs teachers of vision, teachers with ideas and ideals, to lead 
us into the light. It is a challenge to every teacher who is worthy of the name. 
Are we, as teachers, going to meet this challenge? 


ova Orble 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, president, Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association; director 
of business ‘education, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Problems? Let's Face Them! 


by 


Ruth |. Anderson 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


There are probably only a few business 
education departments which do not find 
certain problems arising frequently. Per- 
haps the fact that problems do arise is an 
indication that the department is alive and 
growing, alert to changes and new ideas 
within the field. Many of the problems with 
which business education departments find 
themselves confronted at the present time 
are due largely to the changing and uncertain 
world conditions which always accompany 
war. There are problems, though, that may 
be present in the department at any time 
and which are just as important as those 
brought about by the war. If these problems 
are not recognized, the whole program of the 
business education department may suffer 
seriously If they are recognized and are 
faced squarely, many times satisfactory 
solutions can be reached. 

An examination of those problems often 
found in the business education department 
reveals the following fallacious ideas: 

1. CERTAIN BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSES ARE 
“SNAP” SUBJECTS TO TEACH. ‘There is no such 
thing as a “snap subject” in teaching. The 
teacher who feels that he has an easy teach- 
ing load or who states that his work requires 
little preparation should examine the quality 
of his work carefully to see whether his work 
is of an acceptable standard. Too many 
college students now preparing to teach 
have the mistaken notion that the person 
who gets a job teaching typewriting and 
shorthand is exceptionally fortunate because 
these subjects require practically no prepara- 
tion. Our teacher-training institutions 
should make every effort to see that their 
students understand the difficulties involved 
in teaching skill subjects. These subjects 
not only require the most careful prepara- 
tion, but they also require an intensive 
analysis of teaching methods and procedures. 
Teaching methods that are completely 
successful in one class may be entirely 
unsuitable for another class. The method 
adopted must be that which results in the 
greatest possible success on the part of the 
students. This is just one of the responsi- 
bilities involved in teaching skill subjects. 
There are many others. The business 
teacher must be on the job every minute of 
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the day. For instance, there is no place in 
the business departments for those teachers 
who spend the entire typewriting period 
correcting papers. The typewriting period 
must be directed and supervised. A good 
teacher will spend far more energy in teach- 
ing a skill subject than he would spend in 
teaching two or even three classes dealing 
strictly with subject matter. It is quite safe 
to assume that the teacher who regards 
these classes as “snap courses”’ is not earning 
his salary. 

2. THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS OF THE BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE 
DEPARTMENT AS A WHOLE. One of the most 
common criticisms of the American people 
is that they are unable to realize that the 
group is more important than the individual. 
We are so busy asserting our individual 
personalities that we constantly have con- 
flicting interests. The result is naturally a 
loss in both production and time. The teach- 
ing profession has long prided itself that 
teachers seldom go on strike. People have 
generally come to feel that the professions 
are above “strikes.” Those tactics are con- 
sidered only for industry. On the other hand, 
although strikes are rare in the teaching 
field, bottlenecks are not. We do not label 
these work “slow downs” as such, yet the 
term could quite properly be used to describe 
them. One teacher feels that the work in 
the business education department should be 
conducted one way; another teacher feels 
that some other procedure should be fol- 
lowed; still another teacher has a different 
idea. Instead of trying to find a common 
meeting ground, altogether too frequently 
each teacher insists on following his own 
ideas or adopting his own methods. Con- 
sequently, there is little or no agreement 
within the department itself. The require- 
ments in the same subject taught by several 
teachers are entirely different. What may 
be considered acceptable standards by one 
teacher may be considered quite unsatis- 
factory by another. The present emergency 
has clearly shown that this problem exists. 
There must be complete and wholehearted 
co-operation among the teachers within the 
department if we are to train students to the 
point of occupational proficiency demanded 
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by business. Yet, we are still more terested 
in our own “pet theories” of vocational 
training than in formulating plans which will 
best meet the requirements of business. 
Unless we forget ourselves and consider the 
interests of the group, we cannot justify 
the expenditure of public funds for voca- 
tional education. 

3. THE TEACHERS IN THE BUSINESS EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT SHOULD NOT BE REQUIRED TO DO 
MORE WORK THAN THE MEMBERS OF THE OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS. As has already been pointed 
out, the teacher of vocational subjects is 
faced with both a difficult and a time-con- 
suming job. The task of training high school 
students to the level of occupational pro- 
ficiency is not an easy one, and because the 
task is not easy, the conscientious teacher 
may sometimes feel that he is working far 
harder than the teachers in the other de- 
partments of the school. Yet, in many cases 
he receives the same compensation for his 
work. When a teacher is hired, he is hired 
for one purpose—to do a job and to do it 
well. Ordinarily nothing is said about how 
much work or how many hours a day that 
job will require. There is only one purpose 
for hiring the teacher—that the job will 
be done well. Therefore, if teachers in the 
business education department must put 
in more hours a week than the teachers in the 
English department in order to reach occu- 
pational proficiency goals, then they must 
do so. The superintendent has little time or 
patience for the teacher who is always com- 
paring the amount of time he spends on the 
job with the time devoted by another teacher 
to his work, and rightly so. Some people 
are able to accomplish more in the same 
period of time than others. Some jobs re- 
quire more work than others. 

In those cases in which the business de- 
partment is used, or rather “‘misused,” to do 
all the stenographic work of the school, 
there is just cause for complaint. While a 
little such practice may be beneficial to the 
students, a great amount of time given to 
such work is not only time consuming, but 
it also results in little learning. ‘There is 
no excuse for any administrator or any 
teacher in another department to use the 
business department constantly to do his 
stenographic work. Rather, the thought here 
is that the business teacher must be willing 
to spend as much time in improving the 
organization of the department and the pro- 
cedures used within the department as is 
required to develop an efficient vocational 
training program. By the time we enter the 
field of teaching we should surely have out- 
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grown the childish habit of crying, “Look, 
Mother, I have to work harder than Johnnie 
does.” We must be more concerned about 
the final results achieved by our own de- 
partment and less concerned about whether 
another department is working to the same 
extent. When we have the ability to do our 
work conscientiously, the whole school sys- 
tem will function more smoothly and ef- 
ficiently. 

4. “MY JOB IS JUST TO TEACH THE SUBJECTS 
WITHIN MY SUBJECT AREA.” Of all the mistaken 
ideas of teachers, the most common seems 
to be that they should teach only the sub- 
jects in their particular field. The teacher’s 
job does not end with the subject matter in 
his field, nor does it end with his classroom 
teaching. Before anyone enters the field of 
teaching, he should be well aware of this 
fact. The teacher must not only be in- 
terested in his subject, but he must also 
be interested in his students. During this 
war many industries have discovered that 
production increases and absenteeism de- 
creases in direct proportion with the interest 
that is shown in the employee and the 
facilities that are provided for his conveni- 
ence and welfare. ‘Teachers must realize 
that the same conditions exist in the class- 
room. The greater interest the teacher mani- 
fests in the students, the greater will be the 
results of his teaching. Students tend to 
learn material more readily if they can be 
made to enjoy the work. This usually in- 
volves far more on the part of the teacher 
than standing in the front of the classroom 
and presenting the facts. Any teacher can 
fail students if they do not learn, but the 
wise teacher will make every attempt to 
discover why the student does not learn. 
Almost any teacher can present the facts 
to the students, but a good teacher must be 
proficient not only in his own subject area. 
He must show a real understanding of the 
student’s problems, and he must guide the 
thinking of each student to the point where 
he will formulate a philosophy of life by 
which to live. The teacher who enjoys his 
work will not be content to forget all about 
his job from four in the afternoon until nine 
the next morning. Not that it is recom- 
mended that a teacher have no outside 
interests, but it is true that it is impossible 
for anyone really interested in his work to 
limit the time devoted to the job to a definite 
number of hours each day. The teacher’s 
task of molding the lives of the future 
citizens of America is a full-time job which 
can never be limited to the six hours spent 
in the classroom each day. 
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5. THE SUPERINTENDENT IS TO BLAME FOR THE 
PROBLEMS IN THE BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT. No one likes to accept the responsi- 
bility for existing weaknesses in the business 
department. Whenever these weaknesses are 
pointed out, there is always some teacher 
who will be quick to respond that it is not 
the fault of the commercial teacher but 
rather the fault of the superintendent who 
simply does not understand the problems of 
vocational training. It is generally recog- 
nized that it is much safer to blame the 
superintendent than another member within 
the department. No one ever seems to ex- 
pect the superintendent to have much com- 
prehension of business education practices. 
If the superintendent refuses to recommend 
the purchase of expensive equipment with- 
out raising any questions, we say he is un- 
fair. How can we be expected to continue to 
work without the necessary supplies? If 
the schedule is not what we had hoped to 
have for this year, we immediately jump 
to the conclusion that it was made for the 
convenience of all the other departments. 
When the superintendent tactfully suggests 
that the teachers try to see that the type- 
writers are used more carefully because they 
cannot be replaced, we maintain he doesn’t 
understand that high school students cannot 
be expected to take care of the machines 
properly. Actually, the superintendent may 
understand the problems better than we are 
willing to admit. 

Granted that the superintendent doesn’t 
understand the problems involved in busi- 
ness education, what do the teachers of the 
department do to help him appreciate these 
problems? In most cases the answer is 
“Nothing.” The superintendent of a large 
high school is far too busy to bother with 
numerous requests for expensive equipment 
without being shown definite evidence that 
the need exists for such equipment. A 
written report presenting the facts will 
speak far louder than the clamou~ of the 
teachers. However, many commercial 
departments have been unwilling to spend 
the time and the energy necessary to make a 
thorough study to prove their own con- 
tentions. A few hours devoted to careful 
research would often lead to a better under- 
standing of the entire problem by the super- 
intendent, and the superintendent would 
feel that the department is interested in 
working with him rather than against him. 
If your superintendent does not believe in 
vocational training, then you must give him 
facts and figures on the commercial graduates 
to show the value of such training. If you 
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cannot find facts to prove that such training 
is valuable, then perhaps the superintendent 
is right. The business education department 
must be organized and conducted for the 
sole purpose of preparing students for 
existing jobs. Right now many high schools 
are turning out commercial graduates every 
year who are quite incapable of filling office 
jobs competently without continuing their 
training in a private business school. Do 
not be too hasty in blaming the principal or 
the superintendent for all your problems. 
Remember he is expected to understand not 
only the problems in your department, but 
also those problems in all the departments 
of the entire school system. Before criticizing 
him too severely, consider whether you have 
made any effort to give him a clear compre- 
hension of the situation. 

These five problems I have listed are not 
new ones. They are problems which arise in 
nearly every school system. However, it is 
true that sometimes we, as teachers, forget 
to recognize them as such but rather tend to 
accept existing situations without attempt- 
ing to make any improvements. A clear 
recognition of these problems indicates that 
the commercial teachers are alert and eager 
to develop the department to the maximum 
efficiency. We cannot afford to turn our 
backs on these problems. We must face 
them and solve them! 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
by S. J. Wanous 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is a printed, 
paper-bound book of 62 pages designed for 
supplementary work for either beginning or ad- 
vanced students. The following are a few ex- 
amples of the types of drills: 


Alphabetical Paragraphs 

Alphabetical Sentences 

Balanced-Hand Paragraphs 

Commonly Misspelled Words 

Difficult Reaches 

Figures and Symbols 

Location of Keys 

One-Hand Phrases 

Skill-Building Games 
These drills are designed for (a) developing 
speed, (b) correcting habitual errors, and (c) 
correcting bad habits and developing correct 
habits. With each set of drills the student is 
told clearly the purpose of the drill and what 
he must do to improve his technique. 


List price 52 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Bookkeeping—War and Postwar Needs 


by 


Ira S. Franck 
Head, Business Education Department 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 


An address delivered at the last meeting of the business 
education section of the Pennsylvania Vocational Association. 


Even before the war has 
been actually won, this matter 
of postwar planning has re- 
solved itself into a national 
pastime. The subject of book- 
keeping has not escaped this 
fervor. Indeed, the analysis of 
needs has been keen enough, 
but a not too great supply of 
how to meet these needs in a 
practical way has been forth- 
coming. 

Let us make a survey of the 
needs for bookkeeping, both 
war and postwar. Everyone is 
aware of the fact that the in- 
come tax laws have made us record conscious. 
None has escaped—the farmer, the small 
shop keeper, or the giant industry. We have, 
indeed, become a nation of bookkeepers. 
This means more knowledge of bookkeeping 
by more people. Industry has also become 
cost-conscious and the government has 
established as its pledged duty a careful 
scrutiny of accounts. For this we must train 
specialists. The death knell has sounded for 
desultory and slow-motion procedures in 
training. This age is streamlined and the 
training of accountants must keep pace. 

In still another sense bookkeeping has 
developed a new need in that it has become 
the undergirder for our social and economic 
living. I do not refer to the outworn feud 
between vocational and social aims of teach- 
ing the subject. I mean, rather, that book- 

eeping is essential in making our social 
structure function properly. One writer has 
asserted that the divorce rate decreases in 
proportion to the increase in ability to keep 
essential budget records. 

These broad needs may be classified into 
so-called “‘area-demands” which may be re- 
ferred to as follows: (1) Expansion—more 
bookkeeping for more people; (2) specializa- 
tion—a more ample supply of accountants; 
(3) acceleration—a faster learning process; 
(4) socialization—more widely applicable to 
all people. 
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Before proceeding to attempt 
an analysis of how to meet the 
challenge of these “‘areas,”’ cer- 
tain questions arise which de- 
mand answers. How new are 
these areas and to what extent 
can they be charged to the war 
emergency? ‘True, the income 
tax did precede the war, and 
the expert accountant was in 
demand prior to Pearl Harbor, 
but the war has made income 
tax practically universal, and 
it has placed a heavier accent 
upon expert accountancy. How 
permanent are these changes? 
Certainly the income tax, like the poor, will 
be always with us; industry will never revert 
to the precost accounting days. There is 
little encouragement that the government 
will relax its tenacious scrutiny, and we may 
expect even greater acceleration as industry 
steps up its pace. 

It would be a satisfaction to know to what 
extent immediate needs in bookkeeping may 
be related to the postwar era. In this regard, 
however, we do not know the extent of the 
government’s influence in the postwar period. 
Certainly, as has been already pointed out, 
the government will continue to demand 
reports, but to what extent it will persist in 
dictating the methods by which the record 
keepers are trained, we cannot predict. We 
can be certain of the fact, however, that we 
must continue to train bookkeepers. 

Bookkeeping must be restored to its 
proper status among the commercial sub- 
jects. This subject may be referred to as the 
“father” of the commercial field. In the 
course of time other commercial subjects 
usurped its place. Typewriting, shorthand, 
and related subjects came to be considered 
of greater importance, and the bookkeeping 
requirement was trimmed from a two-year 
course to a one-year course, and finally it 
was made elective in some high schools. At 
present the situation is completely reversed 
—once again bookkeeping has come to the 
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fore. This change of face does not represent 
merely an academic whim; it represents a 
demand from the field of industry and eco- 
nomic life itself. More people must know at 
least the rudiments of bookkeeping; a 
greater proportion must know the details of 
accounting; and all this must be learned in 
a shorter time. 

This leads us to consider the second of the 
requirements if bookkeeping hopes to meet 
these area demands—that of a clarification 
of aims. The aims or aim in bookkeeping 
could be stated simply enough. It is the 
desire to make students competent in the 
art of keeping a set of books. Much such 
simplicity seems to have been lost in the 
maze of academic jargon relative to book- 
keeping aims. An argument of many years’ 
standing is that of the vocational vs. the 
social aims in the teaching of bookkeeping. 
In reality there never was a time when either 
school could not justify its position. Social 
aims were always present and trained book- 
keepers have always been needed. Let us, 
therefore, for our present purpose consider 
the following aims: (1) discipline, (2) in- 
telligent citizenship, and (3) creation of ac- 
counting competency. 

Disciplinary values in bookkeeping ap- 
peared some time ago to have gone out with 
other disciplinary measures in the educa- 
tional field, but business educators now 
realize that this aim must be cardinal. I 
have had students who, as far as accounting 
knowledge is concerned, never progressed 
much beyond the point of the ability to 
handle a red ink pen correctly, yet here was 
discipline. Neat, accurate, and complete 
records most assuredly have their disci- 
plinary values and they can and must be a 
part of the aim of modern bookkeeping. 

A second aim is that of developing in- 
telligent consumer citizenship. This is not 
a mere restatement of the social aims of 
bookkeeping. It is a definite claim that a 
knowledge of bookkeeping is “standard” 
equipment of anyone who is a part of our 
economic citizenry. A knowledge of eco- 
nomic principles and the laws of ethics is 
not sufficient, for if these laws and principles 
are to operate efficiently, they must function 
realistically. The ability to keep records 
must form the base of all economic training. 
It is idle to speak of thrift and budgets and 
insurance protection and then leave the in- 
dividual to the caprice of some high-pressure 
salesman. The individual must be made the 
“‘master of his fate.” 

A third aim should be that of creating a 
capacity for accounting. Too many teachers 
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are inclined to rate their students on the 
basis of the first trial balance, whereas 
patience and careful evaluation of the stu- 
dents’ efforts often bring surprising results. 
It is said that Bob Feller became a master 
of the baseball because of persistent practice 
in throwing at a hole in a barn door. So it is 
with the amateur accountant. At first it 
may be the matter of teaching the student 
to keep his figures in line in a column. Then 
he progresses into an understanding and a 
complete comprehension of the bookkeeping 
equation. Later we see his vision expanding 
as he spreads his figures across the work 
sheet. From this point he proceeds into the 
intricacies of the most elaborate cost system, 
and at last the master teacher experiences 
the consummate satisfaction of realizing in 
his student a master accountant. But all 
this is not mere accident—it is the result of 
a conscious aim. 

The aims of discipline, intelligent con- 
sumership, and a capacity for accountancy 
may be merged into one broader aim—that 
of creating a sense of responsibility. The 
responsible person is self-disciplined and he 
is an intelligent and a careful citizen. Cer- 
tainly, a master accountant carries with 
himself a high degree of responsibility. The 
business firm is less likely to say to the new 
accountant, “How many bright ideas do you 
have for our firm?” than to say, “How much 
‘an we depend on you?” Responsibility must 
then become the central or core aim of the 
bookkeeping teacher. 

We must not forget the challenge: to ex- 
pand, to specialize, to accelerate, to socialize. 
However, it cannot meet this challenge with 
outworn and outmoded tools. Our present 
textbooks, methods, and materials are not 
geared to these broad areas. There are no 
textbooks really adapted to our present 
demands. Therefore, if methods and ma- 
terials are not available, they must be sup- 
plied; perhaps created is the word. This calls 
for initiative and resourcefulness on the part 
of the teacher. ‘The situation is not im- 
possible, but it must be met. The “acres of 
diamonds” are all about us. Our students 
handle money and enter into transactions 
every day. Here, then, is basic material. 
How about a personal budget and an ac- 
counting system as it relates to the students’ 
personal affairs? From here the resourceful 
teacher can expand to materials and oppor- 
tunities within the community. 

When one comes to consider methods, he 
is again confronted with a situation which 
makes him wonder what all the shouting 1s 
about. Here the earnest teacher longs for the 
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simple and the direct. A world of method is 
to be comprehended in one word, “Why?” 
Ability to reason is the accountants stock 
in trade. Recent critics of methods have 
been demanding that we teach cur students 
to reason. With every turn of the page, we 
can challenge their reasoning power with the 
recurring, ““Why this” and “Why that?” 
Regarding this matter of method, I think 
that the average textbook, and consequently 
the average teacher, relies too much upon 
explanation as an approach. Why not plunge 
the student into the midst of a problem and 
thus challenge his resourcefulness? Instead, 
the balance sheet approach and the matter 
of adjusting entries are beautifully sugar- 
coated until the student becomes a weak 
spoon-fed product instead of an independent 
worker in the intricacies of accounting. 


An army thinks not only of its guns and 
its ammunition, but also of the men who 
handle these materials. So it is with the 
teaching of bookkeeping. It is mere idle 
pastime to speak of aims and methods with- 
out taking into consideration the teacher. 
It is apparent, here, that we face a real 
problem. Teachers at the present time are 
leaving the profession in droves for the more 
lucrative positions in industry. It is not the 
function of this article to consider the dearth 
of teachers as a problem, but to consider 
the qualities needed by a teacher in the 
present situation. 

May not the following be accepted as the 
characteristics of the ideal teacher of book- 
keeping? In the first place, the qualified 
teacher of bookkeeping is one who is con- 
stantly evaluating his own work. He is 
critical. Each school day finds him taking 
inventory. This plan of self-criticism in- 
dicates that he is alert to new trends and 
new methods as they apply to his particular 
situation. He is not asleep; he is awake. 

Next, the ideal bookkeeping teacher will 
have a passion for his work. The Master 
said, “He that would find life must first lose 
it.” So the teaching of this subject, with its 
broad implications, with its opportunities to 
develop so high a degree of efficiency as that 
of accounting, must be an all-absorbing 
interest. 

A third qualification of the teacher of 
bookkeeping is that he must see the develop- 
ment of the student as the real aim and 
object of his teaching. Not so much the 
number of chapters in the textbook covered, 
or not so much the high rating on the ob- 
jective tests, as what sense of response has 

n evolved from the student. I recall stu- 
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dents in my classes who were barely able to 
pass Bookkeeping I, but by making them my 
central purpose, when they began their 
course in Bookkeeping II they had discovered 
themselves and were gradually coming into 
their own as responsible citizens and com- 
petent accountants. 


A fourth qualification of the teacher is that 
he be community-minded. This implies 
that he see beyond the confines of his class- 
room; that in the community about him he 
senses an opportunity to render a service of 
leadership and at the same time make 
practical applications regarding the theory 
which he has been expounding in his class- 
room. His being community-minded con- 
cerning his subject will provide the book- 
keeping teacher with a constantly enlarging 
vision. 

A fifth, and final, qualification to be con- 
sidered is that of an adequate teaching 
philosophy. With so much to be achieved in 
the way of expertness and with such un- 
promising material (the student who could 
not get Latin or Algebra), the teacher must, 
of necessity, be fortified with an ample 
philosophy comprehended in the fact that 
Rome was not built in a day. This philoso- 
phy must be the out-growth of daily ex- 
periences. Each day must be governed by a 
resolution to do something constructive, 
something creative. Every disappointment 
in results over some cherished idea which 
has failed must be regarded as an oppor- 
tunity to improve in method and proced- 
ure. 

Finally, if bookkeeping is to meet the 
impetus of this challenge, the work-experi- 
ence plan must be made permanent. It has 
developed out of an emergency, and students 
in training have found a ready demand for 
their services. From this situation, the office 
manager and the teacher alike have come 
to realize that here is the answer to the prob- 
lem of applying theory to practice. Right 
now the community and its industries must 
be permanently sold on the idea; they must 
willingly pledge their continued co-operation. 
Schools must outline definite and meaningful 
programs. They must see that the office ex- 
perience is not a mere routine job. The plans 
must call for well-rounded office experience 
on the part of the student. Definite plans of 
supervision and of credit-evaluation must be 
developed. Because such a plan grew out of 
an emergency or temporary situation, it is 
likely to disappear with the end of the war. 
This must not happen. The worth-while 
values of this plan must be preserved. 
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One In Every Ten 


Edna-Jean Hershey 


Co-ordinator of Business Education 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
Denver, Colorado 


An article describing how Denver adults take advantage 
of their Opportunity School. 


The ladies lunching together 
in their perky hats are cele- 
brating their millinery tri- 
umphs—the results of having 
learned to steam and block, to 
tack and trim the hats they so 
proudly wear. Their solicitous 
waitresses are students, too, 
preparing to take their place 
in food service work. The feet 
just showing from under the 
long, low bench belong to an 
18-year old, learning pneu- 
matic riveting and preparing 
to be an airplane mechanic. 
The students practicing so 
busily on typewriters are not writing ““Now 
is the time for all good men to come to the 
aid of their party,” even though it is election 
year. They are familiarizing themselves with 
the wordage and forms of railroad messages, 
which they will need to know as part of their 
work as future railroad telegraphers. The 
prosperous-looking older man, head of his 
own insurance business, is taking advantage 
of a short-unit class given by an expert in the 
field on newly-changed rates affecting a 
specialized branch of insurance. Intent and 
serious is a class of foreign-born men and 
women, perfecting their knowledge of the 
English language and mastering the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. The Gray Lady 
of the Red Cross is learning many kinds of 
crafts to teach soldiers recuperating in a 
near-by hospital; next to her is a Girl Scout 
leader, learning special crafts to teach her 
group. In one section of the auto shop stu- 
dent mechanics are working on Army trucks 
and jeeps. A woman in the machine shop is 
turning out intricate machine parts. In the 
chemistry laboratory, the owner of a brass 
foundry adds to the knowledge of his busi- 
ness by studying the metallurgical phase of 
chemistry. At the next bench a mother with 
grown children performs simple experiments, 
working toward the high school diploma she 
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has never had a chance to get. 
In the food conservation center 
a recent bride learns to can 
string beans, while next to her 
a man tries his hand at canning 
a novelty—rattlesnake meat. 

These are but samples of the 
thousands of Denver adults 
who attend the 400 to 500 
classes offered each year by 
Denver’s Opportunity School. 
Among these classes, those in 
the business education depart- 
ment play an important part 
with one-fourth of the students 
currently registered in the day 
school and over one-third of those in the 
evening school enrolled for one or more 
courses in this department. 

Instruction in the business education de- 
partment is on an individual basis whenever 
feasible, and it is geared to each student’s 
abilities and available time. It is designed 
primarily to aid three types of persons: 
(1) those who need complete basic training 
to qualify them for positions in business as 
beginning typists, stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers, duplicating machine operators, calcu- 
lating machine operators, file clerks, edi- 
phone and dictaphone operators, and general 
office workers; (2) those previously employed 
who need review work along these lines to 
help them regain their proficiency, speed, 
and confidence and to make them re-em- 
ployable; (3) those regularly employed who 
wish additional training to help them ad- 
vance on the job. 

In-school classes in business education 
run the year round, both day and evening; 
in-plant business education classes run from 
six to eight months in the winter and are 
held after working hours. 

Students coming for special or remedial 
work follow a program tailored to fit their 
specific needs. Beginning students, however, 
who are able to follow a full-time schedule, 
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are usually guided into one of the six basic 
courses, depending on their interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities. These courses, set up on 
a six-hour student day, are: stenographic- 
secretarial, bookkeeping, calculating ma- 
chine operation, general office work, edi- 
phone-dictaphone operation, and duplicating 
machine operation. A student may waive 
any subject or subjects in these prescribed 
courses in which he can give satisfactory test 
performances in accordance with the stand- 
ards of time and accuracy demanded. 

An outline of the stenographic course is as 
follows: 


‘ Hours 
Subjects per Day 
Block One: 
Shorthand Fundamentals I 
—followedby— }............ 2 
Shorthand Fundamentals II 
CEE ere eer 1 
Business English Fundamentals I......... 1 
Secretarial Bookkeeping I................ 1 
Business Psychology..................++ 1 
6 
Block Two: 
EE re re 1 
Typing II 
— followed by — }...........cccccceces 2 
Typing III 
Secretarial Bookkeeping II............... 1 
Business English Fundamentals II........ 1 
ROINNONEE MII. ov vccc ccc cewienesascinnn 1 
6 
Block Three: 
Dictation and Transcription I............ 2 
.. | ARES Eee ener 1 
Original Letter Writing | 
—followed by— }..............6. 1 
Business Speech 
Bookkeeping-Accounting I (Ist part)...... 1 
Mimeographing-Multigraphing (stream- 
MES. “Son Glue... eer eeenne meu 1 
6 
Block Four: 
Dictation and Transcription II........... 2 
Filing 
— followed by — ‘a 1 
Speed-Refresher-Review Typing } 
Dictaphone and Ediphone Principles | 
— followed by — me ¥ 
Office Practice 
Bookkeeping-Accounting I (2nd part)... .. 1 
Calculating Machines I.................. 1 
6 


The subjects bracketed together are shorter 
units. The time allotted is spent entirely 
with the course mentioned first until it has 
been completed. Full time is then devoted 
to the course mentioned second. 

Special emphasis is placed at different 
times on certain of the subjects in each basic 
schedule so that by the time the student ap- 
proaches the “polishing” stage, the skills 
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and knowledges he needs are matched and 
on a par. For example, the student doing 
the best work in a dictation-transcription 
class is the one whose typing speed and ac- 
curacy, shorthand ability, and knowledge of 
business English have each been developed 
to a comparable degree of proficiency. It is 
then that the student’s work begins to ap- 
proach the standards required by employers. 

The majority of students in the evening 
school are already employed. Since they 
know what work they need to help them ad- 
vance on the job, their primary purpose is 
to take specific subjects, either beginning or 
advanced, rather than a specified course of 
study. Evening school instructors are for 
the most part highly successful businessmen 
and women with a keen interest in people. 
They are therefore able to enrich their 
teaching assignments with everyday busi- 
ness practices and techniques. 

Out-of-school classes are held in two of 
the city’s large companies: one a manu- 
facturing plant; the other a distributing 
firm. Approximately 300 employees are 
enrolled as students in each of these plants. 
Again, most of the instructors are outstand- 
ing members of the organization, lending 
real significance to the learning activities. 
Billing machine procedure, import and ex- 
port Spanish, and slide rule techniques are 
examples of the special subjects taught 
which are not included in the regular in- 
school program. These classes meet im- 
mediately after working hours or in the 
evening, whichever better suits the wishes of 
the students. 

Whenever demand justifies, special courses 
of study are worked out to meet specific 
needs. I have already mentioned, for ex- 
ample, the student telegraphers learning 
typing techniques. A special 50-page typing 
manual was prepared for them, and it was 
based on the actual materials and practices 
followed by the large railroad by which they 
are employed. Work of this nature has real 
value to both the student and the employer, 
and an increasing amount of it will be done 
in the future. 

The Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
is a unique institution, playing an ever-in- 
creasing and important part in the educa- 
tional life of the community. It was founded 
twenty-eight years ago as part of the public 
school system of Denver, and it has been 
inspired by the leadership and vision of its 
first principal, whose name the school bears, 
Miss Emily Griffith, and of the three leaders 
who have followed her, Paul Essert, Graham 
Miller, Howard Johnson (present principal). 
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Enrollment during the past two years has 
averaged over 31,000—better than one in 
every ten adults living in Denver. The only 
prerequisites are that students be residents 
of the city and sixteen years of age or over. 
Students are encouraged to enroll at any 
time during the year to prepare for a job; 
to improve themselves in a vocation already 
chosen; to become better homemakers; to 
develop talents and aptitudes in the field of 
self-improvement; to prepare for naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship; or to explore the possi- 
bilities in any of these fields. 

Opportunity School prides itself on being 
constantly alert to the educational needs 
and interests not only of its students, but 
also of industry and of the community. Even 
before the outbreak of war, the school was 
training workers for defense industries. This 
special work has been intensified to further 
the war effort. Contacts are constantly 
maintained with the community through 
the work of the principal, three assistant 
principals, a war training supervisor, and 
four co-ordinators in the fields of trade and 
industry (including apprentice training), 
distributive education, business education, 
and adult homemaking. 

The co-ordinators work closely with ad- 
visory committees set up in _ specialized 
fields, affording one of the most worth-while 
links between industry and the school. Ad- 
visory committee members are experts in 
their line, representing the viewpoint of both 
management and labor. ‘These members 
may be representatives from different or- 
ganizations in the same field or they may 
represent various branches within one com- 
pany. For example, the advisory committee 
working with Opportunity School on the war 
training program is composed of the manager 
of a large iron works, a lead man from an- 
other metals company (chosen by his fellow 
workers), the superintendent of a tool manu- 
facturing concern, the business agent for the 
molders and foundry workers union, and the 
head of the local United States Employment 
Service. The advisory committee from a 
large manufacturing plant, on the other 
hand, is made up of the personnel director as 
chairman, the manager, a key employee from 
the office management department, the fore- 
man-supervisor, the head of the engineer- 
ing department, a representative from the 
laboratory division, the plant librarian, and 
the director of factory training. The advice 
and help given by these committees in im- 
proving curriculum, setting standards, ob- 
taining equipment, and recommending suit- 
able instructors are of inestimable value. 
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Even though the fields of endeavor of the 
co-ordinators are distinct and different, 
many undertakings require the close co- 
operation of two or more departments of 
the school. The restaurant training program, 
for example, combines the efforts of the dis- 
tributive education department and of the 
trade and industry department. Both, in 
turn, co-operate closely in this work with 
advisory committees representing the Colo- 
rado Restaurant Association and the Denver 
Hotel Association. 

In the kitchen (trade and industry de- 
partment), students work under the direc- 
tion of an expert chef and baker. They 
learn meat and vegetable cookery, the art 
of salad and dessert making, the intricacies 
of making breads and pastry, as well as the 
clean-up tasks that accompany restaurant 
work. In the dining room (distributive edu- 
cation department), students are trained 
under expert guidance as set-up girls, wait- 
resses, bus boys, hostesses, and cashiers. 
All trainees carry a health certificate as re- 
quired by state law for restaurant workers. 

Between 80 and 90 guests are served each 
school day between the hours of 11:30 and 
1:30. Guests are seated at tables for two or 
more persons by the student hostess in 
charge of the attractively furnished dining 
room. Each guest selects his meal from the 
choices shown on the day’s menu, writes 
his own order, and is tray-served by student 
waitresses or waiters. Besides this regular 
routine business, reservations are taken for 
planned parties and for order-from-the- 
menu parties. Students thus learn by doing, 
and perform under actual working condi- 
tions. 

To help meet the need for better and 
sounder vocational training, members of the 
administrative and co-ordinating staffs of 
the Opportunity School developed and 
wrote a teacher-training manual for indi- 
vidual instruction entitled, A Unit of In- 
struction; How to Organize It and How to 
Teach It. The manual is unique in that it 
not only provides a plan for developing in- 
structional materials that meet industrial 
standards, but it also instructs the teacher 
by the same method that he in turn will use 
in teaching the materials to individual stu- 
dents. Opportunity School instructors have 
taken advantage of this manual to prepare 
specialized units of instruction. Several 
of the large industrial plants of the city and 
certain governmental agencies have success- 
fully adapted its principles to their own 
needs. The manual is also used at Colorado 
(Concluded on page 192) 
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Supplementary Materials for War and Postwar 
Geography and Economics 


by 


Paul M. Boynton 
State Supervisor of Business Education 
State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


(Editor’s Note: The following list of publications 
for teachers of economics and economic geography con- 
tains a brief summary of most current items taken from 
a comprehensive bibliography prepared by Mr. Boynton.) 


War and Postwar Economics 
Books and Pamphlets 


Apams, G. P.—Wartime Price Control. 
American Council on Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 153 pp. 

Bascock, C. D. and others—Paying for the 
War. National Council for Social Studies, 
Washington, D. C. Bulletin No. 18, 1943. 
69 pp. 

Bascu, ANTONIN—The New Economic War- 
fare. Columbia University Press, New 
York City. 1941. 190 pp. 

Beats, CarLETON—Pan America. Hough- 
ton-Miffin Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 1940. 545 pp. 

BELLERBY, J. R.—Economic Reconstruction: 
A Study of Postwar Problems. Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 1943. 396 pp. 

Bemis, S. F.—The Latin-American Policy of 
the U. S. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York City. 1943. 470 pp. 

Bintne, A. C.—The Rise of American Eco- 
nomic Life. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York City. 1943. 744 pp. 

Borin, JosepH and Wetsu, C. A.—Ger- 
many’s Master Plan. Duell, Sloan, and 
Pearce, Inc., New York City. 1943. 339 pp. 

Bowman, M. J. and Bacu, G. L.—Economic 
Analysis of Public Policy. Prentice-Hall 
Inc., New York City. 1943. 960 pp. 

BonnELL, A. T.—German Control Over In- 
ternational Economic Relations 1939-40. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
Illinois. 1940. 167 pp. 

Boutwe x, W. D. and others—America Pre- 
pares for Tomorrow. Harper and Brothers, 
New York City. 1941. 612 pp. 

Burnuam, James—The Managerial Revolu- 
tion. John Day Company, New York 
City. 1941. 285 pp. 

Burns, A. F. and Watson, D. C.—Govern- 
ment Spending and Economic Expansion. 
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American Council.on Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1940. 176 pp. 

Butier, Ronan D’O—The Roots of National 
Socialism. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York City. 1942. 304 pp. 

Byr, R. T. and Kravis, I. B.—Economic 
Problems of War. F.S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, New York City. 1942. 59 pp. 

California, University of. Committee on 
International Relations—World Resources 
and Peace. University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 1941. 

CuaLKLEy, L.—Technology and the Eco- 
nomics of Total War. American Council 
on Public Affairs, New York City. 1943. 
24 pp. 

Cuase, Stuart and others—Economic Req- 
uisites of a Durable Peace. Round-table 
broadcast on postwar world. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1942. 
28 pp. 

Chinese Council for Economic Research— 
Japan’s Economy Under War Strain. The 
Council, Washington, D. C. 1941. 68 pp. 

Corey, Lewis—The Unfinished Task: Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction for Democracy. Vi- 
king Press, New York City. 1942. 314 pp. 

Doss, M. H.—Soviet Economy and the 
Soviet War. ‘Transatlantic Arts, Forest 
Hills, New York. 1942. 93 pp. 

Downes, J. E. and others—Introduction to 
Latin American and Hemisphere Solidarity. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 1943. 237 pp. 

EBENSTEIN, WitLiaM—The Nazi State. Far- 
rar and Rinehart, Inc., New York City. 
1943. 355 pp. 

Ernzic, Paut—Economic Warfare. Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. 1941. 
150 pp. 

FELLNER, Witt1amM—A Treatise on War In- 
flation. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California. 1942. 180 pp. 

Fone, H. D.—Postwar Industrialization of 
China. National Planning Association, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 
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Ga.tioway, G. B.—Postwar Planning in the 
_U.S. Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., New 

’ :York City. 1942. 150 pp. 
GeEMMILL, P. F. and Biopcert, R. H.—The 
American Economy in Wartime. Harper 


fand Brothers, New York City. 1942. 
72 pp. 
Gorpon, L. J.—Consumers in Wartime. 


Harper and Brothers, New York City. 
1943. 

HANSEN, ALvin and LeamMer, LAURENCE— 
Economic Problems of the Postwar World. 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
64 pp. 

Harris, S. E.—Lconomics of America at 
War. W. W. Norton and Company, New 
York City. 1943. 418 pp. 

Harris, S. E., ed.—Postwar Economic Prob- 
lems. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City. 1943. 417 pp. 

Harwoop, E. C. and Frercuson, D. G.— 
Wartime Economic Trends. American In- 
stitute for Economic Research, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1939. 

Hritperin, M. A.—Economic Policy and 
Democracy. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois. 1943. 41 pp. 

Hicks, J. R. and others—The Taxation of 
War Wealth. Oxford University Press, 
New York City. 1941. 304 pp. 

Katona, Georce—War Without Inflation. 
The Psychological Approach to Problems 
of War Economy. Columbia University 
Press, New York City. 1942. 213 pp. 

KREIDER, Cant—The Anglo-American Trade 
Agreement. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 1943. 270 pp. 

Livineston, S. M.—Markets After the War: 
An Approach to Their Analysis. U.S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. March, 1943. 43 pp. 


Mackinner, H. J.—Democratic Ideals and 
Reality. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York City. 1943. 219 pp. 

MENDERSHAUSEN, Horst—The Economics 
of War. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
City. 1943. 390 pp. 

MircHett, W. C.—Wartime “Prosperity” 
and the Future. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, New York City. 1943. 

Mou tron, H. G. and Scutorrerseck, K. T. 
—Collapse or Boom at the End of the War? 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 40 pp. . 

Mourpuy, M. E.—The British War Economy, 
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1939-43. Professional and Technical 
Press, New York City. 1943. 403 pp. 

Rostncer, L. K.—China’s War Economy. 
Foreign Policy Association Report, New 
York City, December, 1942. 

Seymour, GipEon and others—Hemispheric 
Policy. National Policy Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1943. 51 pp. 

Smitu, T. V. and others—Democracy vs. 
Dictatorship. National Council for Busi- 
ness Education and National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1942. 69 pp. 

STEIN, EMANUAL and others—Our War 
Economy. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New 
York City, 1943. 182 pp. 

STEINER, G. A.. ed.—Economic Problems of 
War. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York City. 1942. 685 pp. 

Stewart, M. S.—After the War. Public 
Affairs Committee, New York City. 1943. 
63 pp. 

Studies in War Economics. International 
Labor Office, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
199 pp. 

Swerezy, M. Y.—The Structure of the Nazi 
Economy. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1941. 255 pp. 

VAN VALKENBURG, SAMUEL and others— 
America at War. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York City. 1942. 296 pp. 

Ware, C. F.—Consumer Goes to War. Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, New York City. 
1942. 300 pp. 

WELLES, SUMNER—Postwar Commercial 
Policy of the United States. U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. Vol. 
8, No. 187, April 3, 1943. 

Wurppen, H. P., Jr.—Reciprocal Trade 
Program and Postwar Reconstruction. For- 
eign Policy Reports. Vol. 19, No. 2, 
April 1, 1943. 


Magazine Articles 


Arnotp, W. E.—‘‘Wartime Economy and 
Public Education.” | American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Vol. 104, pp. 15-16, February, 1942. 

Cozen, C.—“‘Economics Teaching Meets the 
Challenge of the War.” High Points, New 
York City Board of Education. Vol. 24, 
pp. 67-71, October, 1942. 

Euricu, A. C.—‘Wartime Consumer Edu- 
cation.” Progressive Education, New York 
City. Vol. 19, pp. 384-387, November, 
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Evricn, A. C.—‘‘What the Schools Can Do 
in Consumer Education.” Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
Vol. 36, p. 56, October, 1942. 

Goocu, W. I.—‘‘Economic Education on the 
Secondary Level.” Economic Education, 
Eleventh Yearbook of National Council 
for the Social Studies, New York City. 
pp. 19-37. 

Lyon, L. S.—‘What Should Business Do 
About Postwar Planning?” Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Vol. 40, No. 4, pp. 13-15, 
28, 34-36, May, 1943. 

Watinsky, L. J.—‘‘War’s Challenge to 
Economics.” High Points, New York City 
Board of Education. Vol. 24, pp. 24-29, 
February, 1942. 


War and Postwar Geography 
Books and Pamphlets 


Car son, F. A.—Geography of Latin America. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City. 1944. 
800 pp. 

DeSeversky, A. P.—Victory Through Air 
Power. Simon and Schuster, Inc., New 
York City. 1942. 354 pp. 

FAIRGRIEVE, JAMES—Geography and World 
Power. (8th edition, rev.) E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York City. 1941. 
376 pp. 

Faraco, L., ed.—Azis Grand Strategy: Blue- 
prints for the Total War. Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc. 1942. 614 pp. 

Gorpon, M. S.—Barriers to World Trade: 
A Study of Recent Commercial Geography. 
Macmillan Company. 1941. 530 pp. 

Grattan, C. H.—lIntroducing Australia. 
John Day Company, Inc., New York City. 
1942. 331 pp. 

GUNTHER, Jonn—Inside Asia. Harper and 
Brothers, New York City. 1942. 575 pp. 

Harscu, J. C.—Pattern of Conquest. Double- 
day, Doran and Company, New York 
City. 1941. 309 pp. 

HorraBin, J. F.—An Outline of Political 
Geography. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York City. 1942. 160 pp. 

Josin, Jose—Brazil in the Making. Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. 1943. 
318 pp. 

Keesinc, F. M.—The South Seas in the 
Modern World. John Day Company, Inc., 
New York City. 1941. 391 pp. 

Kennepy, Raymonp—Ageless Indies. John 
Day Company, Inc., New York City. 
1942. 208 pp. 
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Kumm, L. E. and others—Introductory Eco- 
nomic Geography. WHarcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York City. 1940. 601 pp. 

LERNER, Max and Asranam, H. J.—Inter- 
national Organization After the War. Na- 
tional Council for Business Education and 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
56 pp. 

Lissirzyn, O. J.—International Air Trans- 
port and National Policy. Council on Re- 
lations, New York City. 1942. 478 pp. 


NewseGIn, M. I.—A New Regional Geog- 
raphy of the World. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York City. 1942. 432 pp. 

RascuMan, Martur—An Altlas of China: 
Land, Sea and Air Routes. John Day 
Company, Inc., New York City. 1942. 
24 pp. 

Weicert, H. W.—Generals and Geographers: 
The Twilight of Geopolitics. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York City. 1942. 
273 pp. 

WercertT, H. W.—German Geopolitics. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York City. 
1941. 32 pp. 


Magazine Articles 


ry 


Po.tisnoox, W. M.—‘‘Economic Geography 
in a World at War.” Journal of Business 
Education, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
Vol. 16, pp. 29-30, February, 1941. 

ScuuMan, F. L.—‘‘Let Us Learn About Our 
Geopolitics.” Current History, Events 
Publishing Co., New York City. May, 
1942. 

“Some Aspects of the Political Geography 
of the Hungarian Basin.” Journal of 
Geography, Mankato, Minnesota. Feb- 
ruary, 1942. 

“The Role of Buffer States in International 
Relations.” Journal of Geography, Man- 
kato, Minnesota. March, 1941. 


“The Struggle for Land Resources as a 
Cause of European War.” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, Mankato, Minnesota. November, 
1940. 


“The Struggle for National Resources as a 
Cause of European War.” Journal of 
Geography, Mankato, Minnesota. Septem- 
ber, 1940. 

Wertz, L. and others—‘‘Place of Economic 
Geography in the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum.” High Points, New York Board 
of Education. Vol. 22, pp. 28-34, March, 
1940. 

(Concluded on page 187) 
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Recently adopted 


for state-wid e 
. nny sean - SS O U T H 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is used 


in more schools than all competing 


textbooks combined. CINCINNATI N 


—. 


for HIGHER SPEEDS 
and BETTER CONTROL 


PUNY TYPEWRETTA 


. EDON 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, is a good example 
BY of how old techniques give way to newer and better techniques. Many 

of the older techniques that proved so successful in previous editions 
SSENRRY have been retained and improved. However, the author has introduced 
many new teaching devices, and many of the older ones have been 
improved. 











* meet In this new book there are definite forcing techniques to obtain speed 
and to obtain accuracy. The teacher's time and the student's time are 
saved by a suggested budget of time for each class period. 





tain #e-year 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING uses a direct approach. The student 
ond-ygolume, learns to write complete words, sentences, paragraphs, and letters 
d twer vol- early in the course. He makes rapid progress and soon gets into prac- 
1 works and tical office problems. Throughout his work on office production prob- 
sis alitiible. lems his skill is constantly developed. 

anual #nished 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is more than a typing book. Technique 
tes of fit, Cer- exercises emphasize grammar, punctuation, word division, and other 
ficienRolls of problems of the typist. 


peed F's are You will be amazed at the results obtained when you try some of the 


lass u new techniques in Z2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is doing an important wartime job in 


civilian schools and in Army and Navy schools where it is training 
students in a minimum amount of time. 


"HAWESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


‘NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Dr. Forrester Now in New Jersey 


Dr. Gertrude Forrester, who has been head 
of the commercial department and director 
of guidance and placement of the public 
schools in West Bend, Wisconsin, has ac- 
cepted a position as director of guidance of 
the public schools in Ridgefield Park, New 
Jersey. Next semester she will also give a 
course in the department of vocational 
guidance and occupational adjustment at 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Dr. Forrester is the author of a new book 
on vocational guidance. 


Teachers Look at Business 


The Los Angeles and Southern sections of 
the California Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion are sponsoring a project to provide 
southern California business teachers with 
the opportunity of visiting business offices 
to bring their knowledge up to date. 

Teachers are being given the opportunity 
to select the types of offices which they wish 
to visit. After a teacher has made his 
selection, arrangements for his visits, which 
extend over a period of several weeks, are 
made by supervisors from the offices of the 
Los Angeles city and county superintendents 
of schools. Prior to the first visit, each 
teacher participating in the project attends 
a special conference to discuss a carefully 
prepared plan of observation to insure the 
maximum benefit from each visit. Dr. S. J. 
Wanous of the University of California at 
Los Angeles is the conference leader. 

Members of the committee directing this 
project are: Frederick G. Fox, chairman; 
Tillie Neft, president of the Southern section 
of the California Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation; Mary Carver, president of Los 
Angeles section of California Business Edu- 
cators’ Association; Dr. Jessie Graham, 
supervisor of business education, Los An- 
geles, California; E. G. Toland, secondary 
curriculum co-ordinator, Los Angeles County 
Schools; William Worthington, High School, 
Inglewood, California; and Dr. S. J. Wanous, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Arkansas State Meeting 

Mrs. Pearl E. Green of the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, presided 
over the meeting of the commercial teachers 
at the convention of the Arkansas Education 
Association, which was held in Little Rock 
on Tuesday, November 14. The speakers on 
the program were Goldina Fisher of Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois, and Fred Kena- 
mond of South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The new president of the commercial 
teacher group is Mrs. Thelma Loosier of 
Senior High School, North Little Rock. 
Mrs. Pearl E. Green of the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, was elected vice- 
president. Sarah Clifton, Senior High School, 
Hot Springs, was elected secretary. 

e * * 


National Business Education Quarterly 

“The Vocational Rehabilitation of Service 
Men” will be the theme of the winter issue 
of the National Business Education Quarterly, 
according to an announcement by the issue 
editor Dr. McKee Fisk. Dr. Fisk is at pres- 
ent on leave of absence from Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and is serving 
in the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 

This issue will contain articles from more 
than a dozen contributors, each of whom 
will write on an important aspect of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The interest of various 
types of institutions in the vocational re- 
habilitation of veterans will be represented 
and articles dealing with the program in 
general will be included. The provisions of 
Public Law 16 and Public Law 346, both of 
the seventy-eighth Congress, will be ex- 
plained. 

The National Business Education Quarterly 
is a professional service by the Department 
of Business Education of the N. E. A. to its 
members. Harold D. Fasnacht of Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver, Colorado, is the 
national membership director of the organi- 
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George Joyce is President of $.B.E.A. 


The Southern Business 
Education Association 
held its annual conven- 
tion in the Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, 
Georgia, on November 
23, 24, and 25. M. O. 
Kirkpatrick, president of 
King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, presided over the 
convention. 

George M. Joyce of 
The Woman’s College of 
the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, is the 
new president. He will assume office on 
June 1, 1945, along with the following other 
officers and state representatives: first vice- 
president, L. C. Harwell, R. E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville, Florida; second vice- 
president, Herbert Squires, Greenleaf School 
of Business, Atlanta, Georgia; treasurer, H. 
M. Norton, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; representative for 
Alabama, Lelah Brownfield, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama; representative 
for Arkansas, Mrs. Pearl Green, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas; repre- 
sentative for Florida, Ida Mae Pieratt, St. 
Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, 
Florida; representative for Georgia, Lloyd 
E. Baugham, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia; representative for Ken- 
tucky, C. C. Dawson, Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky; representative for Louisiana, 
George A. Meadows, Meadows-Draughon 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana; representa- 
tive for Mississippi, W. W. Littlejohn State 





George M. Joyce 


College, State College, ,Mississippi; repre- 
sentative for North Carolina, Vance Little- 
john, The Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; representative for South Carolina, 
Josephine Pitcock, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina; representative for 
Tennessee, W. O. Folwell, Fried-Hardeman 
College, Henderson, Tennessee; representa- 
tive for Virginia, London Sanders, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; 
representative for West Virginia, Mary Vir- 
ginia Moore, West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 

The following are the newly-elected sec- 
tional officers: Public School Division— 
chairman, Lloyd E. Baugham, Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia; vice-chair- 
man, Eleanor Brown, Isaac Litton High 
School, Nashville, Tennessee; secretary, 
Juanita Hilty, High School, Bartow, Florida. 
College Division—chairman, H. M. Norton, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; vice-chairman, Mrs. Z. B. Vance, 
Mercer University, Atlanta, Georgia; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Grace Bruce, Huntington 
College, Montgomery, Alabama. Private 
Schools Division—chairman, A. M. Luther, 
Knoxville Business College, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; vice-chairman, W. R. Pittman, 
Massey Business College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; secretary, Mrs: R. A. Evans, Evans 
School of Commerce, Gastonia, North Caro- 
lina. Junior College Division—chairman, 
W. O. Folwell, Fried-Hardeman College, 
Henderson, Tennessee; vice-chairman, New- 
ton Oakes, North Georgia College, Dahl- 
onega, Georgia; secretary, Eleanor Dixon, 
East Central Junior College, Decatur, Mis- 
sissippi. 





Single copies, $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 


ness teachers. 


Single copies, $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


Cincinnati 


New York 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
by Harvey A. Andruss 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book thet is now available in a second edition (1943). It is designed for use 
in a collegiate methods course or as a personal reference book for bookkeeping teachers. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Haynes - Broom - Hardaway 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a collegiate methods course and a reference book for busi- 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 





Dallas 


San Francisco 





January, 1945 
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More than 
a Speller 


WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. Walters 








WORD STUDIES has been designed 
for a regular course in spelling or 
for supplementary assignments in 
courses such as English, typewriting, 
shorthand, or transcription. It pro- 
vides for a complete study of words 
and their uses. Following are some 
of its points of emphasis: 


1. Visualization of words 
. Correct pronunciation 
. Correct syllabication 

. Use of the dictionary 

. Word building 

. Word usage 


WORD STUDIES is available with 
an optional workbook and an op- 
tional series of tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


ow & WS NY 











Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Plans for E. C. T. A. Convention 


“Immediate Teaching Problems in Busi- 
ness Education” will be the theme of the 
forty-eighth annual convention of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association, to be 
held at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, on March 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1945, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, president of the Association. 


Arrangements for the convention are now 
being made by a committee composed of the 
following members: honorary chairman, Na- 
thaniel Altholz, director of commercial edu- 
cation, New York City; general chairman, 
Saul Wolpert, Eastern District High School, 
Brooklyn; assistant general chairman, Mrs. 
Ethelyn L. Lelash, Miller Secretarial Schools, 
Manhattan; program director and Yearbook 
editor, Mrs. Frances D. North, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland; adminis- 
tration, Harold Baron, Fort Hamilton High 
School, Brooklyn; dinner, Solomon C. Stein- 
feld, Seward Park High School, Manhattan; 
and publicity, Joseph Gruber, Central Com- 
mercial High School, Manhattan. 


In addition to Mr. Goodfellow, the officers 
and executive board members who are super- 
vising the arrangements include: vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Helen M. McConnell, Christopher 
Columbus High School, Bronx, New York; 
secretary, Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of 
commercial education, Buffalo, New York; 
treasurer, Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. Jay W. 
Miller, principal of Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Sanford L. Fisher, president 
of The Fisher School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. J. Frank Dame, supervisor of 
business education, Divisions 1-9, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; James R. Meehan, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City; George E. Mumford, 
Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; and D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


An extensive membership campaign is 
now being conducted under the chairman- 
ship of Frederick Brocklebank, East Side 
High School, Newark 5, New Jersey. The 
annual membership dues are still $2.00. In 
addition to the usual membership privileges, 
such as a copy of the joint Yearbook of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
and the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation and an opportunity to attend the 
annual convention of the Association, mem- 
bers will also receive four issues of the new 
American Business Education Digest. ‘This 
is also a joint publication. 
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National Catholic Typists Association 


The National Catholic High School Typ- 
ists Association was formed in January, 1933. 
The organization was founded by George W. 
Gatschet with the assistance of the Very 
Reverend Herbert Schell, O. F. M. Cap., 
who at that time was president of St. 
Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas. They were assisted by Sister 
M. Remigia, C. S. A., principal of Girls 
Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas. The 
new venture was planned primarily to 
stimulate greater interest in the field of 
typewriting and to promote greater skills 
among the students of Catholic parochial 
and private schools. The Bishop of Con- 
cordia, the Most Reverend Francis J. Tief, 
officially approved this organization and 
extended his support to the furtherance of 
its objectives. The present Bishop, the Most 
Reverend Frank A. Thill, has also given his 
approval and has shown great interest in 
the project. 

The organization sponsors two annual 
contests: the first, an Every Pupil contest 
held on the second Thursday in March, and 
the second, an Individual contest held on 
the last Thursday in April. 

During the first three years of its exist- 
ence, the membership in the organization 
was small and was restricted to the schools 
in Kansas. Membership in the Association 
is now open to any Catholic secondary school 
in the United States and adjoining countries. 

The officers of the Association for 1944-45 
are: honorary president, Very Reverend 
Terence Moffat, O. F. M. Cap., president of 
St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas; honorary vice-president, 
Sister M. Remigia, C.S. A., principal of Girls 
Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas; presi- 
dent, George W. Gatschet, instructor of com- 
merce at St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, Hays, Kansas; vice-president, 
national contest director, and treasurer, 
Reverend Matthew Pekari, O. F. M. Cap., 
dean of studies at St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas; secretary, 
Sister M. Lucida, C. S. A., Girls Catholic 
High School, Hays, Kansas; assistant secre- 
tary, Sister M. Ildefonse, C. S. A., Girls 
Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas. 

This year newly-designed trophies will be 
awarded to the schools winning the contest. 
These trophies will become the permanent 
property of the winners. The officers of the 
Association extend a cordial invitation to all 
Catholic high schools in the country to par- 
ticipate in the projects of the organization. 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By SHILT and WILSON 


Here is a book recommended for a 
general course with students just 
before they accept a job in business. 
It is suggested for all students, in- 
cluding those going into distributive 
occupations and office occupations, 
because it covers such topics as 
problems of organizing a business, 
getting started, management prob- 
lems, financial problems, and taxa- 
tion. All the specific details of start- 
ing and operating a business are 
covered, including selecting a lo- 
cality, buying, selling, merchandising, 
credit and collection practices, ad- 
vertising, insurance, and budget and " 
finance records. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 











Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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for a real JOB PREPARATION course 





COMPREHENSIVE TEXTBOOK 
with 
OPTIONAL WORKBOOK 
OPTIONAL TESTS 


OPTIONAL FILING SET 


Secretarial Office Practice 


The Mack of a 
Good Textbook 
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By LOSO and AGNEW 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE by Loso and Agnew is a popular 
new book which is enabling thousands of teachers to offer a finishing 


course for students who expect to work in offices. 


This book places considerable emphasis on dictation and transcription, 
but it covers all the fundamental office duties which must be performed 
by clerks as well as stenographers. These include handling the mail, 
mimeographing, using the telephone and telegraph, handling appoint- 
ments, filing, billing, shipping, handling financial records, and many 
other duties. An excellent reference section is included on salutations, 


addresses, abbreviations, and business vocabulary. 


You can obtain an optional workbook and an optional set of tests. The 
section on filing is sufficiently comprehensive to enable the student to 
complete any of the ten optional filing jobs in the filing set which is 
available for laboratory work. This attractive set covers all the important 


filing and indexing procedures. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Epsilon Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


Epsilon Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon has 
been active during the last welve months. 
This is the Boston University chapter of a 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education. 

The current officers, who were installed on 
June 3 to serve until January, 1946, include: 
president, Dorothy Murphy, High School, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts; vice-president, 
Charles Sparkes, department of public re- 
lations, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; recording secretary, Ruth Chand- 
ler, High School, Dedham, Massachusetts; 
corresponding secretary, Williamina Mac- 
Brayne, High School, Medford, Massachu- 
setts; treasurer, Helen Burns, Boston School 
System, Boston, Massachusetts; historian, 
Edna Morrison, High School, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. Gertrude Roughsedge, High 
School, Medford, Massachusetts, was elected 
editor of the Chapter’s news letter by the 
executive board. Professor Atlee L. Percy, 
director of commercial education at Boston 
University, is the faculty sponsor. 


The new members initiated at the June 
meeting included the following: John Archi- 
bald, president of Salem Commercial School, 
Salem, Massachusetts; Tilly Dickinson, 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Rena Keay, State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, New Jersey; Ethel Moulton, High 
School, Harvard, Massachusetts; Mary Pol- 
lard, High School, Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetts; and Olga Veckys, High School, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

The first fall meeting was held on October 
20. Martha Murdock, High School, Milton, 
Massachusetts, was toastmistress at the 
dinner. The speakers included the following: 
Professor Atlee L. Percy, chapter sponsor; 
Bruce Jeffery, chapter member; and T. V. 
Cahill of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. Professor Percy ex- 
tended greetings and presented interesting 
facts relative to Boston University. He 
mentioned that Major Paul L. Salsgiver of 
the U.S. Army, former sponsor of Epislon 
Chapter, is one of the key men assisting in 
the opening of the Paris branch of the 
USAFT. 

Elizabeth Langdon of Regis College, 
Weston, Massachusetts, was toastmistress 
for the dinner meeting on November 18. 


In addition to the formal annual news- 
letter, Epsilonia, members of Epsilon Chap- 
ter are kept in touch with chapter and na- 
tional announcements through a duplicated 
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bulletin edited by President Dorothy Mur- 
phy and Corresponding Secretary Wil- 
liamina MacBrayne. Among the ties em- 
ployed by the national organization are 
publications and research. Epsilon Chapter 
has been selected to prepare the second in a 
series of studies to be published by the na- 
tional organization. 


- e * 
Change in Postal Regulations 


On November 1 the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment announced further changes in 
some rates. These changes affect c.o.d. 
charges, money order fees, and special de- 
livery fees. Money order rates go back to 
the original rates of 1943. Teachers of gen- 
eral business, office practice, and related 
subjects can contact the local postmaster 
for the latest bulletins giving information 
in regard to these new rates. 


Junior College Enrollments 


Marked increase in enrollment in most of 
the junior colleges of the nation is shown by 
reports received this fall from more than 
300 of these institutions by Dr. Walter C. 
Eells, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D. C. Almost two-thirds of these junior 
colleges report an increase in enrollment 
over the same date last year; one-fifth of 
them report no change; and less than one- 
sixth report a decrease in enrollment. Last 
year at the same time, more than three- 
fourths of the reporting junior colleges 
showed a decrease. ‘Twenty-seven institu- 
tions reported increases of 50 per cent or 
more; eleven have more than doubled in 
enrollment this fall. 

Many institutions, especially those for 
women, report capacity enrollments with 
many applicants refused admission. Secre- 
tary Eells reports that it may take several 
years to get back to prewar enrollments for 
the entire country, but the trend is now 
markedly upward again and should con- 
tinue to increase as additional men are de- 
mobilized from the armed forces. 


In almost 200 co-educational junior col- 
leges reporting, the median percentage of 
men was stated to be 26 per cent. In seven- 
teen institutions, more than half of the stu- 
dents so far enrolled are men. 


Dr. Eells also reports that the annual 
meeting of the Association will be held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, on February 21, 22, 
and 23. 
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Pennsylvania Meeting 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association held its annual meeting in Har- 
risburg on December 28. Dr. J. Frank Dame, 
supervisor of commercial education, Divi- 
sions 1-9, Washington, D. C., was chair- 
man. There were two speakers on the pro- 
gram. Louis A. Leslie of Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City, spoke on the 
subject, “Has Business Training a Future 
in the High School?” Harvey A. Andruss, 
president of State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, spoke on the topic, 
“Progress or Panic.” 

* * . 


Glocker Heads Southern Economic 
Association 


Dr. Theodore W. Glocker, director of the 
School of Business Administration of the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, has recently been elected president of 
the Southern Economic Association. Dr. 
Glocker has been associated with the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee since 1913, and during 
his tenure he has seen the School of Business 
Administration expand its curricula and its 
enrollment until today it is recognized as one 
of the most outstanding schools in the South. 

The publication of the Southern Economic 
Association is the Southern Economic Journal, 
which is recognized as one of the strongest 
journals in the field of economics. Plans are 
under way to resume the annual meetings of 
the Association. The next meeting will prob- 
ably be held in the fall of 1945. 


Theta Alpha Delta Fraternity 


“Postwar Problems as Related to Business 
“ducation” is the theme for the year’s meet- 
ings of Alpha Chapter of Theta Alpha Delta, 
Los Angeles, California. This is a national 
fraternity of women engaged in business 
education in public schools and universities. 

The first speaker of the year was Mrs. 
{dith Kennedy of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, who gave a stimulating and in- 
formative talk on the problems of the handi- 
capped person in industry. Mrs. Kennedy 
discussed particularly the technique of 
selective placement by which the require- 
ments of a job are fitted to the abilities of a 
handicapped worker. 

Clare McCluskey of Metropolitan High 
School, Los Angeles, is president of the 
group. Mrs. Mildred Davidson, also of 
Metropolitan High School, is program chair- 
man for the year. 
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Wanted—Material Published in 1944 


The editors of the Business Education 
Index, which is published by Delta Pi 
Epsilon, are anxious to include all materials 
relating to business education which were 
published during 1944. Individuals, asso- 
ciations, organizations, and publishing com- 
panies which have published any printed 
material that is in any way related to busi- 
ness education are urged to submit a listing 
of their publications to M. Herbert Freeman, 
Editor, Business Education Index, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson 3, 
New Jersey. 

. . . 
John Rowe Assistant to Professor Forkner 


John L. Rowe, who is studying for the 
Doctor’s degree at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, has 
been appointed an assistant to Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner in the department of 
business education. Mr. Rowe is specializing 
in the teacher-education phase of business 
education. The title of his study is “A Com- 
parative Study of the Curriculum Patterns 
of Business Teacher Education in Selected 
Liberal Arts Colleges and State Teachers 
Colleges.” 

Mr. Rowe has taught in teacher-training 
institutions in the Middle West, and for 
several summer sessions he has been a guest 
instructor in a number of colleges and uni- 
versities. In addition to his duties at Co- 
lumbia University, he will continue to direct 
the business teacher education department 
at Adelphi College, Garden City, New York. 
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Indiana Conference, February 17 


Dr. M. E. Studebaker of Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, has announced 
plans for the annual business education con- 
ference which is scheduled for Saturday, 
February 17. It will be a short, concentrated 
conference. The Secondary Education Day 
will be held on the same date, and the Burris 
Training School will be in session so that 
teachers will have an opportunity to visit 
classes. 

All Indiana teachers will receive a notice 
and a copy of the program by mail. 


Paul Jones of the Navy 


In World War II the Navy has another 
Paul Jones. This one is Ensign Paul H. 
Jones, formerly a commercial teacher in the 
Greenwood High School, Greenwood, Indi- 
ana. 


Recent newspaper stories have told of 
some of the exploits of Ensign Jones in 
which he was wounded. He was engaged in 
the invasion of the Philippines where he 
piloted a PT boat named “Sea Bat.” His 
boat ran the gauntlet of Japanese cruisers, 
destroyers, and escorts. 
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James Brigham Awarded Doctor's Degree 


On October 19 James 
G. Brigham, head of the 
commercial department 
of William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education at 
Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. The title of his 
dissertation is “Book- 
keeping Activities of the 
Business Office.” 

Dr. Brigham is a grad- 
uate of Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; he obtained his Master’s degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. He has served as a 
teacher in grade schools and high schools, 
and as a supervisor of evening schools. He 
has also served as a special assistant in the 
division of commercial education in the 
Philadelphia public schools, and he has 
taught methods courses at Philadelphia 
Normal School and Temple University. He 
is a contributor to two E. C.T. A. Yearbooks. 








Dr. J. G. Brigham 





machine courses 








COMBINATION TEXTBOOKS 
AND WORKBOOKS WITH TESTS 


You may obtain an inexpensive combina- 
tion textbook and workbook for all kinds of 
calculating machines, including the add- 
ing listing machines and calculators of all 
models. Each book consists of a series of 
lessons with periodic achivement tests. 
The books available are listed at the right. 


Choices of Adding and Calculating 


Office Machines Course 
Agnew 


(A combination of the other courses below) 


Key-Driven Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 


Crank-Driven Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 

Ten-Key Adding Listing Machine 
Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 


Full Keyboard Adding Listing Ma- 


chine Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


January, 1945 


Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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STUDENTS WILL 


LEARN MORE 


from 





INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


The author of this book appeals to the imagination and interest of 
the student without frightening him with a technical treatment of 
theories. The student gets a clear preview of the understanding 
of wants, production, distribution and wealth, and then proceeds 
into a more detailed study of the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics. 





The student is not expected to memorize detailed rules and theo- 
ries. Economics is presented as a living, real force in the every- 
day life of the student. For instance, principles of economics are 
presented under such titles as ‘‘What Determines the Prices We 
Pay for Goods and Services?’’ and ‘Prices Affect the Value of 
Wages.” 


A vocabulary study of new words is included in each chapter. 
Besides the vocabulary study, the problem material consists of (a) 
questions on the chapter, (b) applications of the chapter, (c) prob- 
lems for debate, and (d) topics for special reports. 


Your course in economics in wartime is important if it is taught 
correctly. INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS will help you to give 
the proper emphasis. 


& SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


+ (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
= Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas | 
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Supplementary Materials 
(Continued from page 175) 


WuitTtLesey, D. C.—‘‘Role of Geography in 
20th Century War.” Harvard Education 
Review, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Vol. 
11, pp. 415-423, October, 1941. 

Witurams, M. T.—“Geography and the 
Present Crisis.” Quarterly Review of 
Higher Education Among Negroes, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. Vol. 10, pp. 93-97, 
April, 1942. ~ 


Bibliographies 


Arnot, C. O.—The Far East. U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 1943. 
13 pp. (Free) 


Arnot, C. O.—Far Eastern Studies for 
American Youth. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1943. 11 pp. 
(Free) 


Aurricut, Hans—General Bibliography on 
International Organization and Postwar 
Reconstruction. Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, New York City. 
1942. 

Bibliography of Economic and Social Study 
Materials. National Association of Manu- 
facturers, New York City. March, 1943. 
(Free) 

Bibliography of the Far East. Research Di- 


vision of National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 26 pp. 


Everybody and the War. University of Vir- 
ginia Extension, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Published monthly. (Free) 


Gray, R. A.—The Far East. Library, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
1943. 12 pp. (Free) 


Intercultural Relationships and Educational 
Problems: A Bibliography. U.S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 


Library of Congress. Legislative Reference 
Service—The War Production Program. 
Selected Documentation on the Economics 
of War. War Production Board, Division 
of Information, Washington, D. C. July 
1942. 


McCance, L. F., comp.—Postwar Planning 
—A Bibliography. Library, National Re- 
sources ‘Planning Board, Washington, 
D.C. 1942 (Free) 

Naso, M. R.—Teaching Materials for a 
Study of the Orient. The Progressive 
Education Association, New York City. 
40 pp. 


January, 1945 


Pennsylvania Wartime Education Program, 
Part II. Wartime Curriculum Adapta- 
tions. A Handbook of Materials for 
Teachers. Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 1943. 


West, G. A., comp.—References on Defense, 
War, and Economic Effects of War. U.S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 1941. 28 pp. 


Wricut, G. S.—Government Publications of 
Use to Teachers of Geography and Science. 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. Leaflet No. 31, 1938. 16 pp. 





HELP US TO SERVE YOU 
IN WARTIME 


xk 


There has already been a curtailment of the 
amount of paper that publishers may use, and 
further curtailments are planned. In order to 
serve teachers for the duration of the wer, we 
must make every effort to conserve the service 
items, such as teachers’ manuals and teachers’ 
keys. We want every teacher who uses one of 
our books for which there is a manual or a key 
to have these reference books without charge, 
but at the same time, they should be conserved. 
We therefore ask your co-operation as follows: 


(1) Do not request a manual or a key until 
you have investigated to see whether 
there is one available for your use in 
the school. 


(2) Do not request a replacement of an 
old manual or a key if your old copy 
is still usable. 


(3) If you have lost or misplaced your 
reference book, try to find it. 


(4) As a general principle, manuals and 
keys should be considered the prop- 
erty of the school. If you change 
teaching positions or change courses, 
these reference books should be made 
available to your successor. 


We are suggesting these practices so that we 
may continue our usual policy of furnishing 
reference books. 


Preserve Your Manuals and Keys 
x*x«rt 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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OF NEW LITERATURE 




















Accountant. Occupational Abstract No. 32. 1944. 
A 6-page, printed leaflet, which is part of a series of 
sixteen occupational leaflets, describing the nature of 
the work, the abilities and training required, the earn- 
ings, the number and distribution of workers, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and the postwar prospects. 
Sources of further information and good references for 
additional reading are given. Price 25 cents for single 
copies. Order from Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York $3, New York. 


The Organization, Administration, and Su- 
pervision of Business Education. 1944. By Dr. 
Earl P. Strong. A 376-page, printed, cloth-bound book, 
the original manuscript of which was submitted in 
partial fulfillment for the degree of Doctor of Education 
at the School of Education, New York University, 
New York City. The book contains eight compact 
but comprehensive chapters devoted to the following 
subjects: ““The Development of Business Education in 
the United States,” “Statistics on the Growth of Busi- 
ness Education in the United States,” “Purposes of 
Business Education,” “Organization for Administra- 
tion,” “Organization of Educational Agencies and 
Curricula,” “The Administration of Business Educa- 
tion,” and “Supervision of Business Education.” The 
first two chapters treat the subject historically and 
statistically. The next four chapters are devoted to 
the problems and organization of business education. 
The last two chapters are devoted to administration 
and supervision. Many statistical tables are included 
for reference purposes. Price $2.00. Order from the 
Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


Business Education. 1944. A 45-page, mimeo- 
graphed, paper-bound bibliography consisting of lists of 
charts, exhibits, films, slides, games, maps, phonograph 
records, pictures, posters, and publications that will be 
of interest to business teachers. It was prepared by 
Mary Louise Bierman, Diana C. Cohen, and Evelyn A 
Rivollier. The materials available are classified accord- 
ing to the commercial] subjects for which they are recom- 
mended. Price 75 cents cash. Order from New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


A Study of Labeling. 1944. A 26-page, mimeo- 
graphed, paper-bound study outline in three parts pre- 
pared by the Nationa] Consumer-Retailer Council. The 
outline includes Part I, “Informative Labels’’; Part II, 
“The Labeling of Foods”; Part III, “The Informative 
Labeling of Textiles.” Each unit summarizes informa- 
tion of value in considering the subject and lists addi- 
tiona] study aids. Questions are included for dis- 
cussion. Single copies free. Order from Nativunal 
Consumer-Retailer Council, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


Secretaryship As a Career Field. A handbook 
of vocational information by Elgie G. Purvis. A 24- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet prepared for mem- 
bers of the National Council of Business Schools. It 
covers such topics as secretaryship, duties, breadth of 
the field, financial rewards and other advantages, de- 
sirable personal qualifications, desirable -ducational 
background, and specific training requirc . Non- 
members of the Council can obtain single copies for 
10 cents, cash, by writing to the National Council of 
Business Schools, 889 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


by J. F. Sherwood 


A 16-page pamphlet providing information de- 
signed as an aid to teachers and school officials 
in (a) computing their 1944 tax under either 
the optional table method or the percentage 
method; (b) filing their final return for 1944 on 
Forms W2 or 1040; and (c) preparing the dec- 
laration of estimated tax for 1945. 


Single copies will be sent for 5 cents in stamps. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


Cincinnati New York 





Chicago 


PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND 
PLACEMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by 


Dame, Brinkman, and Weaver 


A 216-page cloth-bound textbook designed 
for teacher-training purposes in courses com- 
monly called “Problems in Business Education.” 
It is also a book that every teacher will want in 
his private library. 


Single copies will be sent, postpaid, for a cash 
remittance of $1.70. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco Dallas 
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APPLIED 
BUSINESS LAW 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 


© 


When you examine APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 
you will agree that it is the most teachable, the 
most interesting, the most accurate, the most 
modern book that you have seen in this field. 
The authors have very carefully stripped the 
technical phraseology from the discussions. Each 
assignment starts out with a series of questions 
such as: “If a friend promised to take you as a 
guest on a two-week fishing trip and failed to do 


so, can you require him to live up to his promise?” 


Each discussion is illustrated with a timely case 
with strong personal interest. All the important 
principles are illustrated through photographs, 
legal forms, and cartoons. A few of the cartoons 


are shown at the right. 


At the end of each assignment there is a summary 
entitled ‘‘Be Sure to Remember.’’ The student 
then studies discussion questions and actual ad- 


judicated court cases of a timely interest. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


January, 1945 








THAT CHECK 1S FOR THE 
AMOUNT SHOWN IN THE 
CONTRACT... BUT WE 
AGREED | WASTO GET 
$000 MORE 












THIS SUIT WILL 

WEAR LIKE IRON 
-A REAL BARGAIN. 
BEST ON MARKET 








Statements of Opinion Cannot Be Relied on as 
ements of Facts. 








STALLED AGAIN! YOU 
CAN HAVE THIS CAR S 
FOR 50 CENTS 


A Statement 
Made Obvi- 
—_ in An- 
ger Is Not an 
Offer. 








Habitual Neglect of Duty Justifies the Discharge of an Employee 
Even Though There Is an Employment Contract. 










(WILL SELL You 
THIS FUR COAT 
FoR $50 


One Who Buys Goods That Have Been Stolen Does Not Acquire 
a Valid Title. 
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Kind Words 


A newspaper, in speaking of a deceased citizen said: 
“*We knew him as old Ten Per Cent. The more he had 
the less he spent—the more he got the less he lent— 
he’s dead—we don’t know where he went; but if his 
soul to heaven is sent—he’ll own the harp and charge 
’em rent.” 

e ee 


Coincidence? 


The list of prize winners at a recent picnic was an- 
nounced as follows: 
“Mrs. Smith won the ladies’ rolling pin throwing 
contest by hurling a pin 75 feet.” 
“Mr. Smith won the 100-yard dash.” 
eee 


Woman’s Suffer-Age 


“Do you believe in clubs for women?” 
“Yes, if kindness fails.” 
eee 


No Resistance 


raveling salesman returning from a particular 
At ling sal tu rf ticularly 
unsuccessful trip told his sales manager, “If Hitler 
wants more territory, he can have mine.” 

eee 


The Little Things 


“Tt’s the little things in life that tell,”’ said the co-ed 
as she yanked her kid brother from under the sofa. 
e ee 


You’re Darned Tootin’ 


George (after a narrow escape at a railioad crossing): 
“‘How come you blew your horn? You oughta known it 
wouldn’t do you any good.” 

Sam: “Boy, that wasn’t my horn. 

_~ * Pol”? 
Gabriel’s! 


That was 
eee 


He Ought to Know 


A soldier had been peeling potatoes until his hands 
ached. Turning to a fellow K. P., he said: 
“What does the sergeant mean when he calls us 
ee a 
His co-worker gave a moment’s thought to the 
matter; then replied ‘“‘Keep Peelin’!”’ 
e ee 


Not Responsible 


The patient in a lunatic ward insisted he was Na- 
poleon. “Who gave you that name?” the doctor asked. 
“Hitler gave it to me,”’ said the man. 
“No, I didn’t,” said a voice under the next bed. 
e @¢e 


Last Wish 


Hitler, inspecting his troops, asked one soldier. 
“‘What would be your last wish if a Russian bomb fell 
near you?” 

The soldier replied: “I would wish that my beloved 
Fuehrer could be at my side.” 
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No Skill 


Little Willie, exhibiting his skill in riding a new 
bicycle, came down the street in front of his home: 
“‘Lock, Mama!” he cried, folding hisarms. ‘‘No hands!” 

Again he came into view, this time coasting with his 
feet off the pedals: ““Look, Mama! No feet!” 

Half an hour passed and Little Willie again put in 
his appearance. This time, somewhat subdued, he 
gurgled: ‘Look, Mama! No teeth!” 


* * s 
Depends on the Point of View 


Many so-called wolves are just worms wriggling 
around in the grass until some chicken or old hen 
comes along and picks them up. 


eee 
Trapped 


Two ministers were walking along a country road. 
One of them took a cigar ont of his pocket, lit it, and 
began to smoke. Whereupon the other remarked, 
“Brother, I see you smoke. 1 am amazed at you. Do 
you know that it is a vile habit? Why, even a pig won’t 
smoke.”’ They walked on in silence for a few minutes 
and then the smoker said, “Brother, I’ve been thinking 
about what you said just now about a pig not smoking, 
and I infer that you mean to suggest some subtle re- 
semblance between me and the pig. But, my dear 
brother, inasmuch as you do not smoke, it appears to 
me that there is a greater resemblance between you and 
the pig than between me and the pig.” 


e = + 
Something to Live Up To 


The other night an announcer was putting his all into 
a recruiting announcement for the Army Ordnance 
Maintenance Corps. 

“The slogan of this organization,” he concluded, “‘is 
A gun in one hand and a wench in the other.’ ” 


ee @¢@ e 
Good Seed 


Little Mary was visiting her grandmother in the 
country. Walking in the garden, she chanced to see a 
peacock, a bird she had never seen before. After gazing 
in silent admiration, she ran quickly into the house and 
cried out: “Oh, granny, come and see! One of your 
chickens is in bloom.” 

e e 
More Important 


“I'd like to see the Judge, please.” 
“Sorry, sir, but he’s eating his dinner.” 
“But this is very important.” 
““Can’t be helped, sir. His Honor is at steak!” 
e ee 
Non-Rationed 


Cannibal King: “What we got for lunch today?” 
Chef: ‘“T'wo old maids.” 
Cannibal King: “Ugh, left-overs again!” 
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3 BIG VALUES 


1. sTRONG PERSONAL VALUE... 


The primary objective of GENERAL BUSINESS is to 
give the pupil an understanding of the fundamental 
business practices that so greatly affect the success of 
individuals in all walks of life. The book aims to de- 
velop good citizens by teaching pupils how to be more 
efficient consumers of business goods and business 
services. 





2. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE VALUE... 


Still another objective of GENERAL BUSINESS is to 
give the pupils a better understanding of their own 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests in the business fields. 
Pupils will obtain much information and experience 
that will enable them to make intelligent decisions in 
planning their school programs and also in selecting 
life vocations. 


3..PREPARATORY VALUE... 
Another aim of GENERAL BUSINESS is to help pupils 


acquire a basic background of business information. 
Although the content is of general interest, pupils who 
elect to continue the study of business subjects will 
find that they have acquired a valuable background 
of information that will aid them in mastering advanced 
business courses. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for the first course in business. It represents 
the contribution of business education to general education. Emphasis is placed on 
those general, nontechnical values of business information that are useful to everyone 
regardless of his occupational interests. So far as is possible, new subject matter is 
related to previous experiences. New subject matter paves the way for future business 
experiences. 


GENERAL BUSINESS provides the basis for a course that should be taught in every 
high school. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year volume with optional workbooks 
and tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


January, 1945 191 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man and wife desire teaching positions with business col- 
lege or junior college. Man has had 16 years’ experience and 
wife has had 4 years’ experience in teaching Gregg shorthand 
(functional or direct) and 20th Century Typewriting. Both 
now teaching in high school. Would consider managing small 
business school with option of buying. Also interested in posi- 
— for the summer months. Available May 25. Address, 

o. 93. 





Woman teacher of accounting, secretarial science, and 
mathematics desires position. Prefers senior college with op- 
portunity to expand department. Excellent credentials. Has 
done one year of advanced work beyond Master’s degree. 
Has had many years’ college teaching and administrative ex- 
perience. Address, No. 94. 





Experienced teacher with rich background in business, 
teaching, and school administration desires position as head of 
accounting or shorthand department in a large business col- 
lege. Will also consider position as manager. Has four de- 
grees and can furnish the best of references. Address, No. 95. 





Experienced, capable, progressive schoolman desires to 
form a partnership with reliable schoolman or woman in an 
established school or in opening a new school. Is now teaching 
in a high school and has taught in junior colleges and regular 
colleges. Has served as principal of business schools in large 
cities. Prefers partner who is a business-getter. Would con- 
sider position in regular college, junior college, or a city high 
school. Address, No. 96. 





Aggressive man, 39, with rich background in teaching, 
school administration, and business desires position as head 
of accounting department, manager, or principal of a large 
private business school, junior college, or gollege. Holds 
three degrees. Address, No. 97. 





Experienced woman teacher with Master’s degree desires 
summer teaching position. Can teach shorthand, typewriting, 
accounting, economics, psychology, and other business sub- 
jects. Available June 11. Address, No. 98. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced typewriting teacher for one of 
largest and best-equipped business schools in the Midde 
West. Ability to teach shorthand helpful. State experience 
and salary expected. Position open now. Address, No. 94. 

WANTED: Young teacher with degree who can sell, or 
good fieldman who can teach, to take over active management 
and ownership of small, debt-free private business school 
located in large industrial city on one of Great Lakes. Owner 
planning to retire. Give full details. Address, No. 100. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy successful business college, preferably 
in Ohio or Indiana. Other locations considered. Address, 
No. 101. 





WANTED: To lease or buy out of income a going business 
school. Advertiser has had a number of years’ successful 
experience as teacher, manager, and salesman. Give com- 
plete information in first letter. Address, No. 102. 

WANTED: To buy an established, debt-free school with 
modern equipment and good prospects. Florida or southern 
California preferred. Must be reasonably priced with low 
overhead. Give full details in first letter, Address, No. 103. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-equipped and nicely furnished business 
college located in an industrial city in the Southeast. School 
draws from wide area. Can handle about 150 students. Pres- 
ent enrollment is meeting all expenses. Attractive price and 
terms. Owner retiring because of illness. Address, No. 104. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: Junior college with prestige, fine 
location, and good equipment. Graduates make fine records in 
universities, the armed service, and in business. School being 
sold because several administrators and faculty members 
have gone into service. Address, No. 105. 








FOR SALE: Well-established business college located in 
Middle West. Good reputation, good territory, and low over- 
head. A four-teacher school in normal times. Address, No. 106. 








One in Every Ten 
(Continued from page 172) 


State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Fort Collins, as the basis of instruction 
for two of the courses offered in its special 
summer sessions for graduate work in voca- 
tional education. 

Each finished unit contains three parts as 
follows: (1) what the worker must do again 
and again on the job to be successful in the 
work (called “‘operations” or “basic skills’’); 
(2) what the worker must also know to be 
successful on the job (called “items of infor- 
mation’’); and (3) carefully selected learn- 
ing activities (called “type jobs’) which 
combine these doing and knowing activities 
in such order that they fix correct work 
habits in the student and develop his speed 
and accuracy to the extent required by em- 
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ployers for beginning workers. ‘To make 
each unit authentic, it is often checked with 
or developed under an advisory committee. 
Students pursue this type of learning with 
enthusiasm because it is concise and time 
saving. The certification given upon com- 
pletion of a unit enables both the student 
and his employer to determine exactly what 
subject matter has been covered and what 
degree of time and tolerance has been at- 
tained. 

In addition to the many classes offered, 
students may also take advantage of the 
services of the Occupational Adjustment 
Center. Though the Center is created to 
serve all the Denver Public Schools, its loca- 
tion at Opportunity School makes readily 
available a complete testing department, 
an occupational counseling and guidance 
service, and a job placement bureau. 
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